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FOREWORD ■ ^ ^ ' 

^art^jof our loission to study the state of 
Ci^tjozen education today> the U/S. Office of Education 
Citizen Education staff was asfced to work 
collaboratively with representatives from different 
sectors of society,' Our attempts to conduct this 
study in a participatory spirit confirroed for us what 
is of ten' reported in polls; many .citizens^ unhappy 
about the way in which Governioent operates^ are 
reluctant to do business with Government officials. 
They are suspicious of professions of *'ppenne^" and^^ 
often believe that citizen participation is a ruse fcrr 
cooptation or propagandizing. 

Uhile the' causes of such hostility should not 
b.e oversimplif ied> nor the disaffection between 
Government and citizens overstated^ in part the 
problem stems from^ a misuse of citizen participation 
by public officials and citizens alike. 

In this paper, Nea and Walter Toner argue for a more 
S^histicatfd approach to citizen participation than 
has previously been the case. They suggest that 
citizen participation is an interactive process^ 
involving an exchange of important information between 
public officials and citizens^for use in planning and 
decisionmaking, Bas^d on their experience in 
designing and implementing such programs, the Toilers 
Relieve that incorporating citizen participation as * 
an integral part of the decisionmaking* process is a 
nepessary step^ in resolving many of the issues which 
cloud this concept, 

I hope that ttfeir approach will be useful to 
public officials and citizens who seek to make 
citizen participation a more productive enterprise' 
than it has been in the ^ast. Its Implications seem 
particularly important for those in the public schools 
whose financial base rests on support froiD a skeptical 
public^ and whose academic success i^ partially 
dependent upon increased .collaboration with parents 
and other members of the community, 

^ ) 

\ . 

\ iii 



Prepared by the USOE Citizen Education staff,- 
this paper is one^in a series designed to help raise 
issues and provide information about the current 
state of citizen education* Others in the series 
incljude; ^ ^ ' * . 

Key. Concepts of Citizenship; Perspect^ives and 
Dilemmas ^ ^ 

New 0ir-»ections in Mass ComiDunications Policy; ^ 
ImplicatiQns for Citizen Education and 
P-articipation ^ ^ 

rAn Analysis of theRole'of the U.S* Office of 
Education and Other Selected Federal Agencies 
,in Citizen Education 

Citizen Education Today: Developing Civic 
■ Competencies 

Citizen' Education and the Future 

f 

{ Citizen' Education and the Workplace 
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Foreword " 

iDtroduction. . , * 

Involving citizens in. the steps -of 

problem solving . I , 

w 

Define the problem or need 

Gather information about the problem 



Analyze the information and develop* 

alternative solutions^ . 

Evaluate the alternatives 

■ ^ Select ia "final action or policy 

Guidelines for planning a citizen 
participation program 

Guideline 1: Analyze the planning process 

Guideline 2: Develop a community profile. 

Guideline 3: Clarify information needs... 

Guideline 4: Select appropriate 

comunication * . . 

Guideline 5; Determine a process f or ^ 
^ documenting 

^electing and /evaluating objectives artd 
methods for citizen participat^ion 



Tables 1 
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■INTRODUCTION 

"Citizenship Participation^' is a loaded concept. 

'It conjures gp' "as many different images and emotions 

in people'-s minds as does che ide^ of '^open marriage/ 

It evokes cynical chuckles froirt^the liat tle^scarred 

neighborhood planner, blank stares |rom a public 

administrator, a vengeful gleam In the eyes of an 

organized group of citizens,' and' downright shivers of 

fear from a loc^l elected official* * 1% is loathed 

and loved, mandated land disregarded ,\analyzed and 

eulogized, and not very well understood. 

t 

"Citizenship Participation'*' in decisionmaking 
was born as a national ''cause in the l960's. Among 
"the many things it has bean called are public 
InvolvemeJit , community involvement, community ' 
participation, citizen invojvement and^ public 
interaction, all of. which can mean essentially the ^ 
same thing and are used interchangeably. It is 
defined in different ways, and means different things 
to different people* But whatever it means now, it 
is something many groups and individuals felt w3S 
missing 4n the d«>velopment of public plans and 
priQgrams during the 1960'si and Congress, planners, 
and citizens alike began to define it anti'^m^ke it 
part of the decisionmaking, process . ^ 

'The cause fts ^had a visible effect. Citizen 
participation is currently being mandated as part of 
the* dec i^ionmaking process in most Federal agencies 
and programs' and m^ny^State arid local agencies* 
These mandates, for the most part, simply require 
that there should be "early and continuous 
opportunity" for citizen participation in developing 
public plans', programs, and policies relatec^j to 
health, education, welfare, housing, community 
development, transportation, energy, environmental 
quality, and natural resource^. Many of these new 
frules 'and regulations also mandate sfSecific 
activities or methods for involving the public, such 
as the frequently required citizen advisory 
committees and pubMc hearings. 
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worthwhile joint venture between citizens and their^ 
government, * Even though citizen participation may/ 
well be a required ingredient in contemporary 
democratic society, too many public adminlstratorsJ 
officials, and citizens still feel it is a waste 9ft 
time; that it has sometimes surfaced conflicts ar 
polarized issues beyond repair; that it ^an ap^^r, to 
be unnecessary game playing; and that it is a /Mostly 
and time-consuming venture between citizens aAd their 
public agencies. There are still many unansyeted 
questions about the best \-jay to make citizen* 
participation workable and productive and not 
exercise in frustration for both citizens and iS^heir 
governmental leaders. 

Certain issues and problems have persistently 
emerged in discussions about citizen participation 
among Federal; State, and local public administrators^ 
and their' staffs who have had some exp^erience in 
involving citizens in siich diverse and difficult' 
issues as public school finance or desegregation 
policy; development of local airports and freeways; 
policy for future et^ergy supply; and plans to clean 
up the air and water. Although these issues are all 
different, the questions raised most frequently abOut 
citizen participat^ion in decisionmaking have been the 
same. Some of these questi6ns are: 

1- How do we create trust and credibility In 
the planning and decisionmaking process? 

2. How much citizen participation's enough? 
What constitutes success? 

3. What is the role of the public during the 
planning process and in making final decisions? 
Uhat does *^eatly and continuous" participation mean? 

4. Who sHQuld have a voice in the decision- 
making process? HOw should public Inpyt be weighted 
in dec Isions? ^ j 

5. 41ow do we avoid domination ofj the process 
by groups'iSr individuals? | 

- 6. Is there a danger of creating more conflict 
than can be resolved? 1 

7. Who should control th% proceis of citizen 
participation? Should it be^left up fo the citizens 
-or Should the agency manage the frogram? 



B.' What methods and techniques are most 
successful for citizen participation? ■ 

These ^questions revolve around two problem afeas 
* for public administrators: lack of a .clear definition 
of the goals and purpose of .citizen participation In 
decisionmaking, and a corycern about using the 
appropriate partlclpatlorl methods for achieving these 
goals'aqd purposes. The first concern Is about 
process, "the second Is aboutNnethods*^ Effective 
citizen participation depenfis not only onffthe use of 
appropriate methods but 'also on ^j^^l^^oncelyed 
relationships between the methods and thersteps of 
the decisionmaking process. As long^^s citizen 
TpartltipatlQn is related to the decisionmaking * 
pro^es^ in a fragmented way, it ylil be confusing, 
frustrating) tlm4-consumlng» and inefficient. The 
result will be that many planners and administrators 
may continue t6 qu€3tlon whether it is worthwhile 
^ all. . ■ ^ ^ 

Uhlikd Roberts Rule3 o^^Order, there are no' 
^coTnm6nly accepted rules or procedures for planning 
or evaluating citizen participation programs* 
Although agencies are now under mandates to initiate 
♦public participation, most are still somewhat at *a 
loss about how far to go with it. Perhaps the 
missing Ingredient ls>som&thlng that cannot be « 
supplle(f 4:hrougK a mandate 6t through the use of any 
, single method. It may be tjiat people responsible 
for ^naglng* planning an<J declsionraaklng processes 
need a better understanding of and abl^ty to manage 
the process ltself> and to^integrate citizen 
pa^t^^lpatlon into. each step of .the process in a 
meaningful way* 

There is an urgent need to ^rlng about a common. - 
understanding of wljat citizens, planners^ "and public 
officials can achieve through a' participatory 
problem-solving process and how that process can be . 
used V^: 

1* "Accommodate all points of view in the 
process 
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On a more philosophical level, preparing children 
and young adults to function in a democratic, society 
as a citizen," taxpayer, and voter is one of the iiiQSt 
.important^ tasks of education, "A^ students leave the 
educational system atid join the adult society, they 
take with them the notions about power, influence, 
and public decisionmaking that they have been exposed' 
^to in school. ^ Th^ School systems have a ra^re 
opportunity" jto influence the quality cff public 
participation in decisionmaking through the 
Expectations they c"i:^dte their students. Decision- 
making processes can be characterized as adversary* 
processes where might makes ivlght and where thp only 
j/ay to influence the proce&s is _ t;o have more power 
^nd show more'forcfe than oxhers; or the decision-- 
making process can be shown to be collaborative and 
^interactive in nature where social .interest and self- 
ihterest are balanced"through a mutual problem- ' ' 
solving approach based otr accommodation, compromise, 
and consensus* The future will be' to a lar*g^e extent 
what we make it, ' , " ' * 

* To crea^te an environment where students learn 
the problem-solving ^kllls necessary to make a 
participatory democracy a success, , the schools will 
have tp approlch the challenge from the insfde out. 
It is not- possible to have a problem-solving approach 
to Tsocial issue3 through civic education .in the 
classroom" and at'the same time have a schoal board 
5nd admiAistratlot\ tha.i apprcfaches desegregation, 
adoption of competency standards, and school finance 
or curriculum problems by dealing only with power 
groups in the community, and in a closed and guarded 
fashion. The students will see through the classroom 
chara<ie and learn from the practice' of the 
admlnistrati6n that when you leave the classroom, 
a different set of rules apply* They might be 
taught to be collaborative in the classroom, bu^ 
in the real vorld, only power counts, 

\ Citizen parttcipation as a conscious part- ^Sff 
the* decisionmaking process in our public agencies 
has grown up inr the 1970's and may reach maturity 
in the 1980?s, In order to do S9,^ it must be better 

;. .:i3 .• ■ : 

* * * 



defined and understood* by both citizens and 
decisionmakers alike* 

This paper will explore some questions and offer 
ideas ^bout:' 

1* Integrating citizen participation into the 
planning proces^ 

2* Adopting guidelines for planning citizen 
involvement programs 

3. Selecting and evaluating objectives and 
methods for citizen par ticipation* 

Since it- is our belief that successful citizen 
participation, in planning is the responsibility 
of those who manage the planning and decisionmaking 
process^ this paper will address the problem 'from 
the viewpoint of the public agency. Itr should be 
of interest and uelue> though, to any gro^p or 
individual who seeks to create and be involved in 
a process of public decisionmaking. Wh^n properly 
applied^ citizen par ticipation ^in , planning offers 
the process by which we can all live and work 
together in a collaborative spirit^ celebrating 
Consensus^and seeking compromise where necessary, j 

'InvolvhSg gITI2E^^s in the ^ " 

STEPS or, PROBLEM SOLVIHG " | , 

^ Successful citizen participation in developing 
plait^and policies begins inside the public agency. 
It is metaphysically impossible for administrators 
and their staffs to tell anyone on the *outside what 
they are doing if they do not agree op the inside. 
Without some level of agreement among aii agency , 
team and officials about the goals and purpose of 
citizen participation^ the effort is subject to a 
variety , of persi^nal expectations and erratic levels 
of support which can easily erode publicVohf idence* 
Many a progressive planner has initiated'a strong 
participation program only to be faced With a' boss 
who refuses to listen to Information, developed 
through the, public interaction. 

To he successful^ the agency or administration 
shQuld begin by setting clear goals and objectives 
related to the planning and decisionmaking process 



which both staff anjd citizens can understand aniiT 
Support* It Is particularly critical to surface 
conflicting expectations about citizen involvement 
and challenge suqh connnon ^Isperceptions as; 

' -Citizen participation Is a way to "sell" a 
prog,raio> project^ or policy to the public 

"Citizen participation ^will take the decision ^ 
'Out of the hands of decisionmakers and put" 
it in the hands of the "people" 

. Neither of these definitions^ of course^ is 
acceptable* But they do articulate some fears of 
both citizens and-of f IciaLs* Although there is no 
single definition of citizen participation in 
planning and decisionmaking^ a commonly accepted 
definition is that: Citizen participation is an 
interactive coTWinicatlon process between the agency 
staff) jtfficials^ and the public which seeks to: 
V 1/ Provi^Je adequate Information to the public 
afe^outr the Issye and alternatives, for solution or 
action 

2* Gather information from the public 
regarding 4:helr goals> values^ interests^ concerns^ 
and ot^inlons » ^ 

3* Oocumi^nt and use' information from the 
public in plant^^g and decisionmaking 

General -as It is> 4:his definition suggests 
measurable objectiVf^'s and is a workable definition 
for developing a citizen participation programs 
regardless of the Issde. These 'objectives would 
require that the publ'ic agency give careful 
consideration to the questions; " ^ 

X* How and when shojild Information be provided 
to the public? 

2* How and when should public input be sought 
during the planning process? ' / 

3, How^wlll Information gathered , from the / 
public be reported* and used in planning and 
decisionmaking? ^ / 
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T*he^ first t^o objectlves,,mentioned ^above 
(providing i^jfomjation to' the/public and gathering 
informatfofn from the public) carv be accoiqplished 
tht^ough a variety of wchnitjfees and methods that / ' 
are currently J>eing ^sed by many Federal, State> 
and local a^encie^- A^simqiaty of these methods is, 
provided in Table' 1/ i i ^ 

' ■ - ^ \^ ' . ^ • ■ 

• Some methods are used purely to distribute 
information to citizen^^^ ii>thers provide a ftfrum 
where an agency can both provide information through" 
a meeting presentation anjcfrece^e pt^jblic input, 
through discussion. All t^ methods are valuable 
and all of them have been ^cces^^lly used at the 
appropriate time and place du^^^i^y^he 4>lanning,, 
process. Implententing many, of the. methocis requires 
some level of experience an4 skill > such random 
sample surveys or interactive publifc workshops 
'using small group discussion exercises. . At le^st 
several of these methods are usually integrated into 
most planning projects and studies that. affect a 
significant number of people ^nd create some level 
of public controversy. - ^ '4 

Achieving the first two objectives ol^ providing 
iaformation to the public and g,athering public 
input is the inbst visible part of d citizen ^ \ . 
participation pxo^X^ ^yt it can' also be the 
opening o*f Pandora's- Box if -planners and decision- 
makers do not ui\derstand . the t^a^ power of the" 
process and ignore the third objective; t!J^ 
integration of information reeeived from tJie-^^ ^ 
publio into^ther steps of the planning and decision- 
making process. It is not enough to hold a series 
of public meetings or s^t up e. citizen adv'isory, 
committee and assume this constitutes citizen^ 
participation.* the ultjjaate test will come^.as the / 
agdficy responds to wh^t is said at each parti-cular 
meeting or public forum* ^^e' Wency. must jrisibly 
demonstrate that it is using tlie iTesylts of the 

'citizen participation firogram l/n the decis,ibnmaklng^' 
process. To do 4his» the manag^r^ of the process / 
must understand how public participation c^n help / 

■achieve each step ar phase in the process. / 



»J#e4)ster's Dictionary defines ^hie'teniJ ''process" 
as a "series of actions^ or operations conducing tfo an 
^nd/y In essence:, ^planning ^and decisioniaaking are 
ptalieai-Bolving processes. The. process require^ that 
oae" mu^t begin with the problem and work> through a 
series of. steps or operation^ in order tb arrive at 
the.besf solution. -The "be^t sdlutitfti" -is defj^n^d 
collectively by^ the partici(>arrts in the process, not 
by the opinion of a single agency, technij^al expert, 
edu<|ator, scientist, or citizenv ^ 

To believe in the process is to believe three ^ 
thiigs: each step in the process is crpcial in ' 
building ^nsensus or compromise; it is impossi'ble 
to adequately complete each step in the process 
^imout 5o£ne degree of interaction with the people 
afflected by the problem; apd, iS order to be 
5U^cessfu3^, the process requires stronj| leadership 
afip management by pTQfessionals with problem-solving 
communication skills. * . ' 

Th^ basic ' steps an problem solving are generic/- 
the planning and decisionmaking processes for ady 
{^roblem or need, whether it be related to eduCatioifi, 
community development, ^or the environment, or in ^ 
local. State, or national setting. The process is 
usually modified, reordered, c^r repeated dependii](g 
on the particular conditions oS the situation, fhe 
basic steps that will be discussed are^ 

1. Define the problem or need 

2. Gather information 

3. Analyze the information and develop 
alternative solutions % 

4. /Evaluate alternatives " / * 

5. /select a final action or^ policy ^ 

■Thpse are familiar activities for anyone who has 
man?ge<jf an environmental impact assessment ,/ mediated 
a private or public dispute, served sts a problem 
solvet/ for a group or organization, or, worfted as a 



plann^ 

/the power bf the process lies in 
to cjceate an environment in which the 
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People with conflicts of interest must have an 
opportunity to learn about each other and under^jRri'd^ 
hov people of different points of view are affected' 
by a probiem or perceive a need in order to brittg * 
about the concessions necessary, for compromise 'and 
'•consensus.^ 

Tiris time for building trust and opemiesa' Is 
successfui only> of course » if an agency is tclily 
trusting and open*' The public is quite skilled 
at^detectirtg an insincere effort to discuss a problem 
for which agency administrators have ment^ally adopted 
solutions* The agency staff usualiy gives itself 
away by unconsciously using the powers of 
persuasion* talking in debate style* and giving 
both verbal and non-verbal clues that they are not* 
listening, ' . - ^ * - 

^ Creating discussion and avoiding debate can 
be achieved by asking problem-oriented questions 
and by listening to the answers without being, 
judgmental or cr-itical. This is not the time to 
ask peoifle if they favor or oppose certain solutions 
or alternatives that may have already surfaced. 
Even if the focus on solutions cannot be totally 
avoided^ it is critical to be certain that the 
following questions are being asked of differ'ent 
groups an^ ind ividuals^ 

1.' Are you aware of this problem or need?' . 
2* Do you think this prt)blem requires some 
^ind of acfion or resolution? Why or why not? 
' 3, What concerns or interests do you have 
related to this problem or its potential . solutions? 

■ ^» What do you think is causing the probXem> 
creating' the need; 

5, What information do you need to ^utjy 
■understand the situation? ^ ^ 

6, What other groups or individuals dp you 
know who should' be 'contacted or involved in -this 
planning and decisionmaking process? 

f in other w^&rds> the public can participate 

in defining the problem along with the exfierts and 
the agency can aggressively seek to create this 

■ ^ 
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public discussion early in the process before, the 
pressures for final decisions become intense. 

What this does for the process is iTivaluable. 
Public response to these questions can be used by 
plannerSf and decisionmakers to: 

1^ Surface and acknowledge all points of view 

2. ^Surface and identify related issues and 
concerns' that must be addressed imthe process 

3. Develop a better understanding of the 
cau.^es and conditions of the problem or g<?ed 

4. ' Begin to understand areas of agreement and 
disagreement among different segments of the public 

* regarding the problem or need 

5. Determine what information the public needs 
to become better informed about tiSe problem or need 

6» Provide a base for developing a set of 
alternatives that have potential for ^consensus ^or 
' compromise ^ 



' This first step in the process is also a time 
t0 make a clear and open invitation for public- 
participation and to notify the public about the 
purpose, steps, a^d timing of the planning and ' 
decisionmaking process and how citizens will be 
involved ;in the process. This can be done. through 
letters, brochures, or newslettersWo groups, 
organizabiODS, ''ana households pr thi:ough public <^ 
service announcements in the mfedia. 

Many methods can be used to achieve early 
discussion with citizens* The best methods are 
those that allow small, informal, and interactive 
communication to occur,*, puch as neighborhood-based 
meetings, informal meetings with special interest 
groups and organizations, personal interviews and 
discussions with local officials and leaders of 
groups, organizations, business, industry, and ^ 
labor, and random sample surveys either by telephone 
or in person. Large public meetings or hearings 
should be avoided since th&y may escalate discussion 
into debate. 4t is difficult to <liscuss a sensitive 
problem in a very large public forum. Smaller 

I5 ^ 
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forums communication are more desirable early in 
the process. The important thing is to be sure 
tha^ t?iese questions are discussed with all segments 
of the public. ^ ' » <t 

The importance of discussing^problems before 
solutions can be found is illustrated In a recent 
school closure issue* The superintendent of a 
large, urban school system proposed the closure of 
several elemenCary -schools due to a c^cXine in 
student population* The people in the neighborhoods 
who were directly affected by the closure quickly 
drganized a protest and the ensuing school board 
meeting became an arena of confrontation and debate* 
What emerged from the debate was a decision by the 
board to postpone the closures and the realization 
by^both the citizens and the school system that there 
was disagreement as -to the nature o£ the problem and 
fear that relatecT issues and concerns had not been 
fully acknowledged or considered. 

The school administration had seen the problem 
mainly as one of declining population and school 
finance, The'people in the affected neighborhoods 
had little information about or understanding of 
the financial implications, tf&t could imroediately 
identify their own pySGTStn of a deteriorating 
L neighborhood when f^ed with the proposed action. . ' 
^he^rest of the citizens in the. school district 
Jwere left wondering whether this was the only 
i solution to the problem. 

As in so many controversial issues today, the 
^ decisionmakers backed out f^om the original * 
proposals and initiated a study with citizen 
participation, but unfortunately only after a 
certain amount of hofstility and polarization had 
already been generated. 

Gather Information About the Problem ^ 

Getting "the facts on the table'* is a common 
'expression in bargaining- and negotiation. It 
recognizes the need for people in a problems-solving 
progress to have access to complete, clear, and 
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unblase^d informacion. This is needed noc only co 
become beccer informed, but' to be assured that hidden* 
agendas have been surfaced and that all social, 
economic, environmental, and technical consid era c ions 
are, in fact^ being considered. 

This data collection seep in the proce'ss 
usually begins at the same time chat the problem 
is being defined, and will most likely continue 
until a final sec of alternatives for decisionmaking 
has been ^^veloped. Early in the process, while the * 
problem is being discussed and clarified, infojrmation 
about tVie existing conditions of the problem should 
be provided to the public. A^full description of 
the ^tuation vrill help/^)eople better understand 
the nature of the problem and the reasons that some 
action may be nScessary, 

Unfortunately, in the development of many 
projects and programs, this kind of information is * 
not provided to citizens until later in the process' 
when a complete set of alternative solutions has 
also emerged. One possible reason for this is that 
many agencies have not developed eiffective ways to 
distribute information to the public except through 
publication of a draft report or document which 
compares the alternative solutions. 



What is needed for public consideration, early 
in th^ proi^jess before alternatives have been /ully 
developed, is an unbiased "problem statement" or 
"Ji^eds statement," This *document should provide 
the necessary demographic, economic, social, 
political, environmental ^ or technical information 
that describes the problem and can stimulate public 
discussion. It could be produced in the form of 
informal newsletters, brochures^ or br'ief whit;6 
papers which can be mailed or ^distributed to a 
tatgetftlist of citizens who can help inform others. 
ThiS'list might include all local groups, 
organizations, neighborhood associations^ businesses, 
local officials, and other identified community 
leaders* 
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In addition to receiving information early in 
the process^ the public also has a part t^o play in 
producing datal , Although the public often cannot 
or may not particularly care to be involved in the 
collection of technical data>* there are data 
that only they can provide. This is 
information about how current values> goals; and 
interests of different groups and individuals relate 
to the problem and influence the solution. 

The following questions may be appropriate for 
learning about the values and goals of various 
groups and individuals^ neighborhoods* and 
cgjnjnunities : 

1* Uhat do you value most about living and 
'^working in your area? 

2, Uhat is most important to you about (issue 
topic)? 

3, How might this issue -affect the quality of 
life where you live or*work? 

4, What is your group or organization striving 
to achieve? 

5» How might this issue affect the goals and 
interests of your group? 

6- How might this issue personally affect you? 

These questions can be asked along with the 
questions listed for discussion in the previous 
-stepy ''Defining the Problem/' One very effective 
' method for assessing citizen response to a 
particular problem is to interview a cross section 
of community leaders^ groups^ and organizations as 
well as some resi<ients living in , the affected areas* 

Involving the public in information gathering 
provides the agency with the opportunity to show 
the public how it will use citizen-generated 
information. If the agency has begtin the discussion 
of the iJtoblem and asked the kinds of questions 
outlined above> then it should have a great deal of 
problem-related information abofit the concerns 
and oplDions of dif ferent*group^, or organizations > 
leaders, and residents. This cijitical information 
can be used in at least four wajfs: 

18 
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, ^1. It can be generally sunsmarized and reported 
to the public to build public awareness of different 
points o£ view and the fepectr^tn^of issues and ^ 
concerns related to the- problem. 

2. *It can be ased' to assess the level of 
conflict that either,^ exi%ts <5r ma^ emerge because 
certain groups or residents lack information or trust 
in the decisionmaking process, 

3, It can be used to plan the kind of 
informat ioi^ and communicatiQn^ that will be needed 
to fespond to the related issues and concerns and 
resolve conflict. ^ .:' ♦ 

^* * It .can^^be MS%d to deyelop alternatives. * 

The elementary school closure issue illu^/trates 
well the. importance of early information exc)iange 
itt the decisionmaking process. If staff members 
in the scfeool district had t^ken some time to hold 
a series of interviews or discussions with members of 
the public both iti^ the neighborhoods affectied and in 
the district, they, roost likely would have foreseen 
the strength of reaction to their proposed solution. 
In addition,' they would have been able to avoid the 
resultant polarization and hostility by ^iiiunediately * 
initiating a cooperative probletn-soli?'ing process and 
^ providing the public with information about school 
finance and student population to begin 
clarification and discussion of the problem. 

Analyze the Information and Develop ^ , . 

Alternative Solutions 

One of *the built-in assumptions of problem 
solving is that solutions which emerge irbm 
discussion and are suggested by the parties affected 
by the problem are more likely to be accepted than 
if they are first proposed by the problem solver. 
That does not mean that a public agency may not have 
already considered certain alternatives, but there* 
should be a time to invite all suggestions for ways 
to solve the problem before narrowing the list to 
those lilternatives that wfll be further studied. 

Again, the atmosphere of open, honest 
discussion can be maintained only by asking the- \ 
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right questions aijd employing a bit of seLf- 
cfisciplirie. on the part of the Agency stafC to remain, 
as open-minded as they expect this pulsllc to be^' The 
questions asked of Xhe public during this step in the 
process might' includ^:f. , / 
* * 1* What c>tarT^s or improvei^^ts would you like 
to see in your [neigJroorhooH^ 5 yeairS from now 
regarding this [problem or need? WFiy? 

'2* What actions steps do you think are most 
' critical ip" sofving this problem? ^ ' * i 
3. 'What srolutione or alternatives catf you 
, suggest?^ (if none is uhder *study) or , 
^ 4. What solutions can you suggest in addition 
to those already under consideration? Are there 
/any modifications to curjrent alternatives that 
should be consi4ere*d? 

'^s time to brainstorm al4 suggestions and 
ideas for action or change in an atmosphere that, is 
still open and' non-judgmental can be very jr^freshirig 
and creative for citizens, agency staff> and 
officials. It provld&s a <ime when citizens can 
be assured that all^ppssible ways to solve the 
problem have been surfaced and acknowledged. 

Thi6 leads naturally into^the .next step in the 
process — selecting the alternatives that will be 
further studied and evaluated. This is one of the 
most critical '^decision points'^ in the planning 
'grocess:] If the final set of alternatives becomes 
..too ^narrow, groups of citizens who support an 
*^ * alternative that is droj)ped may become too alienated 
to cooperate any further with the process*^ If the 
list is too*broad> ^the public may get frustr^ed 
.with -a process that seems excessively expensiVfi> , 
. time consuming ; and academic. X 
^ *i 
V ^ TKe only 'guideline* that can be offered' is to 
ufge the staff and decisionmakers not to drop any . 
alterc^rtive from consideration that will alienate a 
ccf^nstltuency whose trust in the process is important. 
/ far bringing about action on the problem* If there 
has been q^uality interaction with a broad range of ^ 
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groups and^individuals .in discussing the problem, 
then the agency staff should have enough in-formation ' 
about both the affected public and the problem 
itself to make appropriate decisions about 
alternatives. , ' . • 

* t 

At the time alternatives are narrowed > it is 
critical fo^ the agency staff to acknowledge all the 
ideas they have received from the public and to 
^ describe clearly the criteria that have been used 
.to choose which alternatives will be kept for 
further consideration^ and which will be dropped 
at this point in ^he process. 

This step in the process should also be used 
as a time to clarify and i|^ecessary^, r&de£ine the 
^problem or need that is being 6ddress^d> in light 
of new information* As the process moves into 
evaluation of alternatives^ thei^ Should ^e a 
continual effort ^to keep the problem clear in 
everyone's mind and to acknowledge that this is 
a problem th^t certain groups or individuals feel ^ 
, requires resolution In one way or another* ^ 

In developing the alternatives^ 'It is possible 
that decisionmakers will learn that there is not 
a suf ficientl}^ severe enough problem or need to ^ 
continue the process* They may also come to the^ 
, conclusion that the* agency is not prepared to 
resolve the related issues or concerns which may 
be nec'essary tOr achieving a final solution* This 
is the time to assess whether the planning and 
decisionmaking process should contj^nue or be 
abandoned. This assessment can saye thousands of 
dollars and months of time If an ^agency can foresee 
that ^he process will lead ultimately to the 
abandonment of the project due to lack of adequate 
public support* 

Returning to the school' closure issue> when 
the school district finally dfd ipvite citizens 
and officials from throughout the city into the 
decisionmaking process^ to everyone's surprise and 
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Some groups and leaders may desire access to 
all rhe information available on the alternatives, 
but the majority of citizens should not be expected 
to wade through chapters of , technical information 
in draft reports put out for- public reviev^ at local 
libraries or other places*. Many planning projects 
have helped citizens get simple and accurate 
iRformatdon about alteri^atives through bpief digests 
or^wntlmarles printed in' the form of newsletters or 
brochures and mailed directly to local officials, 
groups, organ izatioas, and residents or printed in 
the local newspapers. * * 

Involving various groups of citizens 'in a 
thorough evaluatlonand discussion of alternatives 
requires careful preparation. Even though discussion 
at this ste'p focuses on solutions as well as the 
problem^ it is still important to avoid debate that 
locks peopfe into positions, and makes open, informal 
discussion difficult* Again, the specific 
questions that are asked , of the public during this 
step are important and will help lead people into a 
useful analysis. These questions may'include: 

1. What do you see as the positive features 
of each alternative? Why? , f 

2. What do you see as the tiegatlv^ f-eatyres of 
each*alternative? \fliy1 * m 

3.. Which alternatives aWect'you or your 
neighborhood mpst directly? * Why? j 
' ' 4. Which alternatives do, you ten<|^ to favor? 
Why? . ■ ' . / ' 

5. ' Which alternatives do you tend to oppose? 
Why? , ' * / - 

6. Can you suggest ^y modifications to ap 
alternative thht would make It more 4tceptable? 

7. Do you believethat any the alternatives 
do not adequately soIVe Ihe ^oblem^or meet the^ 
need? Why? ' / / 

It 

Feedback from these questions will provide 
decisionmakers with a tiase for assessing wljether 
'cotisensu^^A^ht develop around^^any o^ the 
alternatives, or if public opinion seems so 
fragmented that It may, be necessary to consider 
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decisionmakers along with technical information. 
This^ citizen input beconies critical deei|loniDaking 
information. It provides more than a simple report 
of Who is "for" and ..who is ^'against** certain ^ ^ 
alternatives; it provides in-'de^t^ analysis of the 
strengths an^ wearinesses of each alternative as 
perceived by the public. 

i 

* In the school closiijie issue, assuming that a 
final set of alternatives Was developed for 
consideration, the school district inight invite 
public evalua^'tion of these alternatiX^es through 
^ variety of methods. The newly formed agency/ 
community ^ask force c6uld conduct its <?wn internal 
analysis. They, and school administration staff, 
could also help organize and be ''listeners'* at 
.neighborhood workshops where residents could 
participate in evaluation. Other grbups and - 
organizations might also be asked to conduct ^ 
evaluations. 

Select a Final Action or Policy- 

As the time for decision nears, it is iroportant^ 
that the agency staff review the outcome of the 
proces^^b determine if they are ready to bring 
the^'^anning process to a close.*, Aside from the 
technical data and .reports that will be used ^s 
decisionmaking documents, there should be 
assurance that the decisionmakers also^ill have 
a full report of citizen paAicipati/mj including: 

1* Pjescriptiott^of^he citizen participation 
pir^ogram^and actii>i^ie^ * 

2. Descriptioi of the various groups, 
individuals^ neighborhoods, and communitJJ^s that 
were involved ^ . ■ 

'3. Report ofe^ach activity or/inetho^l for 
gaining public inpHit and a descripjtYon of ttie 
results (meetings J ^surveys J briefl^t)4s» committees, 
task forces^ hearings) . : 

i 

- Anyone who has conducted public roeetings^around 
a highly volatile issue has possibly been asked a 
very common ao<i d^f f icult ciuestion by participants 

those meetings: "How can^we be assured that 
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oTiiy forum for communication and is a clear signal 
to citizens that there yill J>e no cfiscussion of the 
probleiQ before debating solutions. The public 
hearing th$n becomes a time not only to debate, 
but also a time to let the agency hear, feel and 
see the aiDoynt of confusion^ mistrtr^t, f i>ustrationf 
hate^ and ffear. that has built up among, the citizens. 

* A successful citizen partlcipaJtion program 
should make a final public hearing a yery 
predictable and positive event. There should have 
been enough prior communication anjT involvement that' 
the hearing caqn serve its real purMse — to give 
anyone a last opportunity to be heard before a 
decision is made. 

GUIDELINES FOR PLANHJHG 

A CITIZEN PMTICIPATIOIT PROGRAM" 

If citizen participation is to he a genuine 
part of the planning and decisionmaking process, * 
th^ it must be regarded as seriously as the 
technical or scientific elem,inf of the process* 
This requires a conscious effort to ^r^pare a w)rk 
program with its own set of tasks, activities, 
schedules, budget, staffing, and evaluation 
procedures. 

There are no specific guidelines for 
determining how much citizen participation should 
be sought on any particular issue* ^)bviously a 
complex issue involving a diverse set of public 
values, goalSf and interests, has a significant 
potential for creating conflict. This situation 
requires a larger investment in participatory 
planning than does a fairly simple issue with little 
potential for conflict. The size, geographical 
spread and characteristics of the population, the 
complexity of the issue, and the resources available 
are all ifliportatit considerations in designing ' 
citizen participation programs. 

I ■ 

I 

i 
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The first steps in planning an effective 
citizen participation program are to clarify the 
elements in^the planning or decisionmaking process, 
determine when community invol\^eiliptactivities ^ 
. should occur> set objectives for the program, and 
develop a generai profile of the issues and the 
public to be involved. Once the agency team has^ 
developed these basic building' blocks, those 
managing the, communi^ty involvement program can 
select the methods and. activities that will be 
most productive in achieving the objectives. 
However^ if there is confusion or disagreement 
among the team with regard to the £undament;als, the 
pnogram may eventiiallyv^ail. 

[ / ~\ 

The f ollowing^^idelines *may^e he^piful in 
designing a citizen participation program tailored 
to a specific problem "situati^: 

1, Analyze the planning process for 
important steps and <}ecisions - ' 

1. Develop a community profile and description 
of issues and concerns t 

3, Clarify information needs 1 

4, Select appropriate communicatioti and 
involvement methods 

5, Determine a process for docuiiienting and 
using public input 

These guidelines provide a framework for 
preparing a wprk program which will assure that 
each method for providing information and generating 
citizen participation will be successfully 
implemented and- that adequate staff and budget 
have been allocated for the program, A detailed 
list of tasks required to implement each miethod 
should be developed and a schedule for activities 
planned to fit within the time requrir^ents of the 
entire planning and decisionmaking process. The' 
role and responsibility of each member of the 
planning team should be made clear prior to . , 
initiating the program-. Many agencies assign one 
staff member to monitor or manage the^nttre 
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program to assure consistenc]^ and -coordination"* 
Pi^cedures for evaluating the program should bfe 
detenni^ned to monitor the effectiveness of each 
^actlvit^ as it is initiated* Since it trfay be 
impossible to foresee all the needs for ' 
cotnounication and interaction with the public "that 
may be required during the process, a certain amount 
of fle^xibility in the program is necessary 
to respond to confll,ct_s and problems as they arise, 

GUIDELINE 1 : 

Analyze the planning process for important • 
steps and decisions 

1. Review the planning or design process 

2. Determine critical points for public 
interaction 

3. Agree* on objectives for the cit;Lzen 
participation program ^ 

In order for citizen participation to be 
integtated into each step of the decisionmaking , 
process, the agency team tnecnbers responsible for the 
citizen participation program should becotne 
familiar with all elements of the plan or study^ 
review with one another the timing of each phase 
of the planning process, and determine when certain 
information from the public, shold be available for 
uSe in the process* This is also the appropriate 
time to develop a team agreement on the goals and 
objectives of the citizen participation program. 
A high level of commitment to the objectives of *^ 
the program^is necessary from both staff members 
and *agency managers and administi^ators* 

GUIDELINE Z : ^ 
Develop a community profile and 
description of Issues and lS|Oncerns 

1. Develop an informition profile of all 
affected/interested communities and groups. 

2, Identify major issues and concerns of 
each community and group 
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Before selecting the methods to, use and 
allocating staff tiiDe and ^ot bet" resources to the 
effort, tbe agency team needs to develop* an initial 
amount of information about the affected public and 
the level of concern and interest the public has in 
the issue under consideration^ The first step is to 
develop a list of the groups and individuals with 
whom the agency may wish to comaurricate during the- 
process* This should include W-sts of all affected 
neighborhoods and n^ghborhood associations, local 
government bodies ^d the elected and appointed * 
officials of these jurisdictions?,^ all bo^rd3, > 
commissions, and committees that may have an ~ 
interest in the issue, andall interested' groups and 
organizations/ — civic, special interest, business^ 
industry and labor organizations, jhis also provides 
the beginning of a mailing list* 




Demographic and sopial information should be , 
gathered to understand characteristics of each 
segntent of the public and to assess how best to 
communicate with and involve jeach. 

"V . ^ ^ .V 

^ it is useful at this .time to conduct 5fTef\ 
intei^iews with a selection of community leaders 
^nd residents to assess the amount of interest in 
the issue and identify the r^ated issues and 
concerns that may need to be addressed duritig the 
process* This i^fonuation should be shared with the 
agency team and- used to plan each phase of the ^-^^ 
citizen participation program. . 

GUDELINE 3 : 

Clarify information needs 

1, Identify information about the issue 
needed by affected/interested communities and 
groups 

2. Identify information needed by the agency 
team from' the public ^ ^ 

From. .the information gathered through this 
preliminary field wor^, the agency team caii outline 
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the type and amount of information that will be^ 
necessary to provide to the public during the 
process^ and identify what kind of inforaation the 
team would like to receive from the public in 
order to clarify the problem or need» develop 
alternatives, and make a final decision. A team 
discussion of information needs will help each 
technical expert ^on the team determine what data 
may be useful to provide to the public^ and how 
the agency can present? the technical informat j^on 
in a.clear^ concise, and relevant manner to the 
people who will receive it. Enough information 
should be provided to the public so that citizens 
can understand the.issues^ alternatives^ and impacts, 
and make infonped judgments. Tljis team discussion 
will also clarify fiow the. inforination received from 
the public will be used. 

. GUIDELINE 4 ; * ■ 

Select appropriate communication and 
involvement metbeds 

1. Select methods for providing iqfonDation 
to the public 

2. Select methods for public participation 

in , each phase of the process ^ ^ * 

With the information developed in 
Guidelines l-3> the agency team is now prepared to 
outline a citizen participation program and select 
the communication and involvement methods that are 
appropriate ta each phase ♦of the planning or 
decisionmaking process* A range of methods should 
be considered^ including public meetings and 
workshops, surveys^ small group meetings^ personal 
interviews and discussions, directly mailed^ 
interviews or brochures^ use of the mas^fnedia> 
and citizen advisory cosanittees ^nd task forces. 
Several of these methods can be used at the same 
time to £n^||&e^rx>ad communication and 
involve 
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GUIpELIH^S : " ' ^ 

Dedenalne a process for documenting 
an4 u^Ihr public Input 

1: ^Clarify the use of public Input at each 
phase of planning and decisionmaking 

2- Determine method and timing for reporting 
public input to planners aitd^declsionmakers 

Th^ agency team should agree on the methods 
for do<^umentlng t\\& information received from ^he 
public> reportingythe information^ and evaluating 
its significance- The values> goals» concerns^ and 
opinions expressed by the citizens at each phase in 
the planning process should be carefully recorded 
and communicated by the agency team to the 
decisionmakers. This d^ocmnented information should 
also be available to the public, , \ 

These guidelines and the work program developed 
from them will assure that the information generated 
by the community will bemused in the problem- 
solving process along with technical and scientific 
inf oTination> to: 

1- Define and Clarify the prot>lem from all 
points of view 

' 2* Develop ideas for alternatives 

3* Evaluarte alternatives 

4- Select a final plan or action 

SELECTING AND EVALUATING 
OBJECTIVES AND METHODS 
FOR CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

Th6. success of a citizen participation program 
should be measured against the objectives of the 
program and the individual methods used to achieve 
these objectives* r 

The tables included in this section suggest a 
set of six objectives for citizen participation 
that are appropriate to most planning and 
decisionmaking processes, and methods that can 
be used to achieve these objectives* The. amount 



of ciroe, energy, and resources devoted to achieving 
each objective must be based on each different- 
situation. The t;ables also suggest question^ and 
criteria that can be used to evaluate the methods 
and objectives. Some of the criteria for evaluation 
Can be based on quantifiable Information while other 
criteria must be based on more subjective data 
such as professional and citizen judgment. 

These tables are not mMnt to be all-inclusive* 
Standards and criteria for evaj^uati^ng citizen 
participation are* iit their infancy.. An overall 
measurement of success is whether planners and 
decisionmakers have enough information about public 
attitudes and priorities to provide reasonable 
assurance that final plans, programs, or policies 
are politically feasible, economically desirable^ 
and socially acceptable. 

The six objectiv^s are: 

1. Id^ntlfy the public concerned or affected 
by the policies to be formed (Table 2) 

2. Provide information to the public 
(Table 3) ^ 

3. ' Receive and document public comments^ 
con£erns> afid opinions (Table 4) 

> Document, evaluate, and use public input 

where possible (Table 5) # ^ 

5.. Report results to the public (Table 6) 
6. Provide program budget and staffing.* 
(Table 7) 

This approach' along with additional information 
about State programs for citizen participation 
can be found In the' recently published "Techniques * 
of Public ^Involvement ,** as part of **The Sta'te 
Planning Series," published by the Council o/ State 
Planning Age^hcies.^ 
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T^ble l/-'Ccmmcnly Used Methods for Cltisen Particl[taticn Programs 



Information^. 
? Gathering ^ 



Information 
Distributi^on 



Interaction 



Existing Sources of: 

* Compiled Statistics 
Descriptive Demo- 
graphic Information 

Monitoring Mass Media 
Newspaper Articlififts' 

* Radio & Televisioji 

Field Work' 

Survey k Questionnaires 

Existing Master Flans 

& Neighborhood Plans *- \ 

Existing Dacuments & 
Reports Reflectfng 
Community Qoals & Plans * 



Mailed Notices.' Brochures. 
Newsletters^ Fliers 
& Reports 

Newspapers - , 
Legal Notices 
Advertisements 
News Releases 
Feature Articles 

Radio fiiFTelevision 
Announcements 
' New3 Coverage 

* Talk Shows & Community 
Oriented Programs 

* Documentaries 

Displays^ Map&» Models 
& Brochures In Public 
Information Centers ' 

Posters^ Billboards & Signs 



Small GroMp Meetings 

Public Workshops 

Hearings 4nd Other Large 
Public Meetings 

Citizen Advisory. ^ 
Committees & 
Task Forces 

l^er^onal Inteiyi^ievs 
& Disc^$sipns , 

Briefings 
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Table l.r IdentilJIly the Public 



Objective; identify the public to bq^volved In the 
planning and decislon-mdl^lng process 
tncladlnQ all neighborhoods, local jurls- 
' dictions » groupsjend organizations 



METHODS 



Map study area 

Analyze existing community data 
Demogrdphic 
Political 
Social 
, Economical 

List names and addressee of^in- 
tetested groups, organisations,, 
leaders and oHlclals 

T^lk to local Citizens, leaders 
and oHlclale 



OnrfiTlQNS FOR EVArUATlOH 

Can thd'agency Identify the specific 
geographic area^ as well ds special 
interest groups and orgonl^zations ^ 
that comprise th© public to be In- 
volved? * 

Can the agency identify groJ^s with- 
in the general public who were not 
nctlfled or offered an opportunity to 
participate? 



SUGGESTED CRITERIA 
FOR EVALUATION 



Documented list of groups, organ-* 
Izatloj^s, individuals and households 

ed In some manner ^urlng the 
involVement process 



''^^TrtStnie 

involvi 



How representative of the general 
public or range of viewpplnts were 
the groups and Individuals who 
participated the process? 



Number and content of complaints 
made by public groups or Indlvldu- 
'als not notified or Involved In the 
program » 

Profile of demographic, social and 
organlzatlonal^haracteri sties oi 
the general' i^Uc compared with a 
profile of pamclpants In the pro- 
gram (workshop attendees' survey 
respondent^l committee members 
etc.)" 

Staff fudger 
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Table 3.- Provide Information 



Objective; Provide the public with adequate and continuous infoirmation throughout ^ 
the deci^omoaking process about the problem and the effects of alternative solutit>ns* 



METHODS 

MEDIA 

Television 

Neiwspopdrs 

'Radio 

DIRECT MAIL 
Newsletters 
brochures 
Reports 
Notices 
Filers 

PRESENTATIONS * 

«omtnunlty Workshops 

Briehngs 

Meetings 

Hearings 

Committees 
' Task Forces 



DISPLAYS 
Posters 
In/onnetlon Center 



QUESTIONS FOR EVALUATION 

How'm^ny people were reached 
through the media? 

Wd^the content of. th^ media Infor^ . 
mMo(i relevant^ concise and under- 
stlindoble? 

>low mdn/groupS/ indjTvldudls or house- 
holds received the mdlle<l mat&rlol? ^ 

Wa? the content of the malle<^jnaterlal 
relevant/ concise ^nd understandable? 

How many people attended th^e work- 
shops^brleflng^ dnd meetings? 

What was the response of people lo ihe 
presentations? 

How much confusion- lack of Infor- 
mation OT misconception of the issues 
seems to eKlst after dissemination of 
information? - 



FOR EVALUATfoN 

Media readership or Viewershlp 
statistics 

Public poll to^etermlne response to 
media or direcl^^ll 

Mailing h^s used 

Comments frqm citizens & groups 
on the mailing list 

Questionnaire and feedback from 
audience after presentations at 
meeting s 

EvaluaAon by citizen advisory - 
committee 

Observation and professional 
Judgement 
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Jtable A.- Receive P\iblic Input' 



Objectiver Provide the publicVith appropriate forums for input into all phases of 
the planttin|^and <ificisioniQaking proce^s» including opportunity^ to be involved in: 
(1) Defining the problem or need; (2) Providing information; (3) developing alter^ 
nat ives:, f4> Evaluating a l t.e rnat; ives ; " v_ j_ 



Public M^^tin<3s 
I'libltc Workshops 
Brfcfings ' , , > 

Small GtouP^Meetin^s 
I Public Hearings » 

PtRSONAL l^tTtRVIE:WS AND 
DjSCUSSiONS Wl'rti: 

Locol OffJcidU 

Citizen leaders - , 

Residents- 

Gro»jp^ '* , * 

SURVEYS 6 QUtSTiONN'AfRES 

CiTlZEN ADVISORY CO]M- 
MlTTttS, ,COMM^!^[0WS, 

TASK roncEs"^ " ' 



OliEStiONS FOR EVALUATION > 

W<)s the hoTlficotlon method for ineetjn*3sCb**- 
' ,\]uate to. enc©>jrage broofl attendance by tlte 
^ target publi6? _ ' 

pid the meeting process prod'uce clear oncj 
appropriate feedback'from all participants'^ 

^' V^as the timing arxi location of meetings appro- 
priate to the needs of the target publics ? ' 

^'j^Were survey respondent si>mples appropriate 
artSS^^jiticaliy significiant? 

y Were qujsMOi^ndtri^ clear atid unbiased ? 

Did the A'ury^ys or interviews seek information 
from tf>« ..pu^tllc that was useful to the process? 

Was th€ Wmbersljfp of advisor/ committees orKi 
and tasl forces y^eW balanced? Were the ob- 
■ )ectivei oj^arjy defined and useful ? 

Was )^ re opportunity for cltl zenHftput In eacli 
^hase olUhe^process ? 

DJd.the^stWf^^d declslOn-makers have ade- 
^uagg inforilffllon 



^ ' S^GGtSTCD CRITERIA ' 
FO Rrv/TlUATlON. 
Analysis of meeting participants 
through use of regij;tratlon cards 

Whore they live * 
t Wb«t groups they represent 

Documented results of ineetlnQ?;; 

"Group'discussions, question- 
naires, comment sheets, 
trarjscri pts 

- Mf-eting evaluation by partici- 
pants 

Staff analysis of survey sample 
sele^ctlon, ruiethodology and rfe«ults 

Comparison^of demographic data 
from survey^ meetln'^s ^nd gen- 
eral public 

Analysis of how the results of each 
method were used in planning 
process 

O^.nerol ev^iluation by citizen 
odvisOry committee 
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Table 5*- Document, Evaluate, and Use Input 



Objective; Provide complete reporting of public Input^ln 
d mdnner ibdt Is useful to tbe planning pro- 
cess 9nd also assures thd^ tbe information 
received Is gi^^n due consideration by Agen- 
cy administrators and public officials 



METHODS 

Wdfien reports ol public 
meetings^ worksbops. surveys, 
questionnaires and otber Involve- 
ment methods 



Audio-visual documematlon 
' Slide's.. 
, Videotape 
Film 



QU£STIOMS FOR EVALUATIOM . / 

Does tbe report indicate the results 
of group dlscusslone^, individual 
questionnaires and oral comments? ' 

^Are tbe results tabulated And 
reported in a' format that can be 
analysed and used In the planning 
process? 

Does tbe lorm of documentetlon l^^^P 
the plarmers arxl decision- makers 
understand tbe diversity of opinion 
and ^'^hlch publics represent certain 
attitudes and opinions? 

Are all appropriate agency staff mem- 
bers and.offlclaU provided with copies? 



SUGGESTED CRITERIA- 
FOR EVALUAT10M 

Review of documentation format by 
agency staffs officials ^r citizen 
advisory committee 

Relevance of results to the planning 
process arul decisions to be made 



Staff Judgement 



Are copies available to citizen parti- 
cipants ind tbe general public? 



Table 6*-- Report Results 



Objeccive: 



Re-port res'jlts in loc-al mt^Hjo 

(Report ijpdote of restJlts^d'jfinq 
public meetings and hearings 

Jfieport upd^e^.of res-Jits dt each 
nicoUni? of ddvJsory committees 



Mall sp^clol reporl to program 
pdrUclpants 

MaU special report to selected 
lists of public officials, leadersi 
qfOtjps* orgonlsatJoi^s and 
Individuals 



Trovide^m^tjiod for xe^otimJ the results 
o{ the Comrn-jriTty involvp-ment prO<;f;ss to 
th^ Ptjbhc. 



Was thfe-re a Process for reportlrtg 
results after each phase and for 
eacb method usedT 

Were citizens aware of how these 
Te<;ult£ wore used ift plortoifvg.dnd 
decision-making? 

How many groups or individuals ^ 
felt that their li^put was^not 
reportod? ^ 



ion i;vAr,uATl6">j"" 



reedbir^s from clt(7en C0T»jnFttces 
or task fo'c-es 

Teedback from selected sample of 
citizens receiving the Veport 

Feedback at meetings and hearings 

Number and content of complaints 
from groups or individuals 

Staff Judgement 
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^ Table 7.- Program^ Budgets and Staffing 

Objective; Provide a budgetXand pi;ogram management and staffing to ensure that the 
o bjectives of the program can be met* , ^ ^ 



METHODS 

Prepare a pUn for the public 
'(fvolvement program Including: 

Objeatlves 



Merhods 



Tddk Descriptions 



Time Plow Dldgrdm 



Budget by Tasks 



Staffing Requirements 



QUESTIONS FOR tVALUATlON 

Were the objectives appropriate to 
meet the needs of the planning 
proces s ? ^ 

Were the methods for Involving the^ 
pubttc appropriate to the Issue and 
commuAlcatlon needs and styles of 
the agency and publics? 

Were all tasks necessary to Imple- 
ment the program anticipated and 
budgeted? 



Was adequate time scheduled to 
ptan, Implemenf and document the 
progra m ? 



Was the budget equal 
of effort desired? 



Uo^e 



level 



SUGGtSTtD CRlTtRlA 
FOR EVALUATION 



* Staff evaluation of results of cltl- 
Involvement program 



C 



Feedback from advisory committees 
and program participants 



Identification of tasks not antici- 
pated Of budgeted 



Was staff adequate to be abte to Im- 
plement all tasK^« In terms of numbers 
and professional competency 7 



Identification of program elements 
ellmlnoted dge to lack of time, 
budget or staff retfoorces 



